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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Block by Block: A BID by Merchants to Seize the 
Public Commons and Erode the Rights of the Poor 


Block by Block and Business 
Improvement Districts are a 
juggernaut assaulting the 
human rights of the poor. 


by Carol Denney 


ost people think they’re 
ridiculous, but harmless. 


J They walk around down- 


town Berkeley in bright, 
_lime-green shirts identifying themselves 
as “ambassadors,” a new version of an 
older program which hit the wall years 
ago as a kind of homeless patrol doling 
out “services” to some and calling the 
police on others. 

Berkeley’s merchant association claims 
the “ambassadors” work to make the down- 
town more welcoming. Their green shirts 
have the logo of the Downtown Berkeley 
Association (DBA), which, along with the 
Business Improvement District (BID), con- 
tracts with Kentucky-based Block by Block 
to execute the program. 

Block by Block’s slogan is “Safety, 
cleaning, hospitality and outreach solu- 
tions for downtown improvement dis- 

-tricts.” Block by Block currently runs 46 
programs in cities from Akron, Ohio, to 
Yakima, Washington. 

What do the “ambassadors” do on the 


streets of Berkeley? They sweep and pick 
up trash. They clean up graffiti, the defini- 
tion of which apparently includes any- 
thing not officially written by the city or 
the Downtown Berkeley Association 
itself, which has the keys to a glass-cov- 
ered information kiosk by the BART 
Station for their members’ use alone. 

If you put up a poster about your miss- 
ing dog, they’ll tear it down within sec- 
onds, claiming it’s illegal. They steam- 
wash sidewalks so repeatedly that anyone 
catrying everything they own is likely to 
have their few belongings soaked and 
ruined. But that’s not all they do. 

Block by Block “ambassadors” are not 
unionized. They’re paid considerably less 
than city maintenance crews and have 
fewer, if any, benefits, so one could argue 
that they save the city money, albeit at the 
expense of city workers. 

But their assignment is wider than pick- 
ing up the occasional fast food: wrapper. 


Block by Block makes their anti-homeless— 


agenda quite clear on their website: “The 
largest drivers of negative perceptions are 
frequent low level quality of life crimes. 
Our ambassadors are a significant part of a 
proactive safety and security strategy to 
challenge unwanted activities.” 

Years ago, when the Downtown 
Berkeley Association changed its name 


See Block by Block Targets the Poor page 6 


Ata recent protest by Occupy the Auctions in San Francisco, a demonstrator’s 
picket sign declares: “Racist lending is a crime! Make Banks Pay.” 


Merchant associations in Berkeley and across the nation work with 
Block by Block to drive the poor and disabled out of downtown areas. 


Art by Jonathan 
Burstein 


Occupy the Auctions vs. 
the Foreclosure Vultures 


Story and photos by George Nelson — 


ecember 12 is a cold day in 

San Francisco, but the side- 

walk in front of City Hall heats 

up as a confrontation breaks 
out between a prospective buyer and a 
man whose house is about to be auctioned 
right before his eyes. 


Bernal Heights resident Allen Stowers,: 


born and raised in San Francisco, has 
become a victim of Wells Fargo’s preda- 
tory loan services. Stowers claims to have 
video evidence showing the “foreclosure 
vulture” unlawfully viewing his house 
earlier in the day. A sheriff steps in and 
the situation dissipates. 

Foreclosure auctioneers, or criers, casu- 
ally conduct their business on the steps of 
City Hall. They work for a number of 
agencies employed by the banks, including 
Cal Agent Services, Auction.com and FEI 
Services, to sell off the homes of families 
who can no longer afford their mortgage 
payments. Investors flock to snap up fore- 
closed properties at what Wells Fargo calls 
“fair market value.” 

“Wells Fargo assured me that they had 
canceled the foreclosure auction,” said 


Stowers. And after a long wait and 


Editor’s note: This is the second in Street 


sures. Last month, in the December issue, we 
reported on Occupy Our Homes in Atlanta. 


numerous phone calls, the crier confirms 
that the auction is indeed canceled. 

A protester bellows, “Occupy don’t 
die, we just multiply!” 

Occupy the Auctions promptly broad- 
casts the good news of this successful effort 
to halt the foreclosure on its website. 
“Alert: Wells Fargo Stops the Holiday 
Foreclosure Auction of Allen Stowers. 
Thanks for your response to this alert ... our 
calls and emails make a difference.” 

Occupy the Auctions champions fami- 
lies and individuals by declaring a halt on 
home evictions and auctions and instead 
insisting the banks come up with a fair, 
affordable arrangement for financially 
strained families. Based in San Francisco, 
Occupy the Auctions comprises a number 
of local Occupy groups, and formed in the 
wake of the Occupy San Francisco move- 
ment, a citywide protest against social and 
economic inequality. 

Stowers is one of the “Wells 30,” a 


See Occupy the Auctions page 3 
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Sanam’s Search for Freedom Leads to Berkeley 


Sanam recalls a favorite saying: “Wherever you stop 
running is your home.” She describes her life as “always 
running somewhere, looking for peace and freedom.” 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


anam Kazerouni had her own 

home and a comfortable income 

in Iran, but what she was seeking, 

what brought her to the United 
States, she says, is “freedom.” 


Sanam now sells Street Spirit in front of 
Peet’s Coffee on Shattuck Avenue in 
Berkeley. She is a writer and a blogger, and 
she says that in the United States, she is 
able to freely express herself on the 
Internet. In Iran, she says, it would not be 
safe to express herself so freely. 

Sanam explains, “There is no filtering 
here, as there is in Iran. Sites are closed in 
Iran. For some little bit of information, 
you have to nearly kill yourself to have 
access on the Internet. But here, you click 
and you have lots of information.” 

She was born in England and grew up in 
Iran, and has dual citizenship. Farsi is her 
native language. She speaks English with a 
slight accent and somewhat scrambled 
grammar which has a certain charm. 

Now 41 years old, she is petite, with 
delicate features and curly gray hair. Soft- 
spoken with a gentle manner and ready 
smile, Sanam is the-kind of person people 
like to be kind to. And she says she is 
- experiencing much kindness here. 

In June 2011, Sanam left Iran for 
Canada where she applied for and was 
granted a U.S. visa. It is a visitor visa 
good for only a limited time and does not 
allow her to work here. She hopes to be 


able to get an extension, but if it is denied 


she can go back to Canada on her British 
_ passport and apply for a new visa. 

She really hopes to stay right here in 
Berkeley, saying, “I love to stay here 
because I feel it is my home.” She recalls 
a favorite saying: “Wherever you stop 
running is your home.” She describes- her 
life as “always running somewhere, look- 
ing for peace and freedom.” | 

Her life has not always been a happy 
one. Both her parents were from wealthy 
Iranian families. Perhaps they were in love, 
she says, but they were not married. When 
her mother became pregnant, she went to 
England to give birth, but promptly sent the 
baby Sanam to her father in Isfahan, Iran. 

Sanam’s father raised her, but their 
relationship was a stormy one. She recalls 
many bitter arguments, and ultimately left’ 
his home to go to the university in Tehran 


and never went back. 

She earned her degree in Political 
Science and wrote two books. She was 
only 24 when her second book was pub- 
lished in Iran. Then, Sanam started blog- 
ging and writing newspaper articles. 
(Unfortunately for American readers, her 
books, blogs and Facebook passages are 
all written in Farsi, her first language.) 

The next years she describes as “a dark 
time.” She stayed at a house her grand- 
mother owned in Tehran. She continued 
to write, and kept in touch with friends at 
the university, but she started using drugs 
and became addicted. She struggled with 
the addiction and finally decided to get 
into an entirely different environment. 

Sanam moved away to a small town far 
away, near the Turkish border. After ten 
years, her father bought her a house in 
Isfahan but he told her, “I bought you this 
house but I don’t want to see you.” 

She admits that “after one year I 
accepted the keys.” 
ly escaping from her father only when she 
came to the United States. “It was June 
2011 when I left Iran,” she says. “I went 
to Canada; stayed there for two months 
with my friend in Vancouver. I applied 
for visa. They gave me this visa. [In the] 

last week of August I came to U.S.” 


Up until January 2012, she stayed with 


a childhood friend who lives in Moraga. 
“One night we came to Berkeley 
together,” Sanam recalls. “We were walk- 
ing on the street. Somebody touched my 
hair and told me, ‘I like your hair.” It was 
like a sign for me that I’m not strange 
here. My curly, white, short hair is not 
strange here. So I told my friend: ‘I go to 
Berkeley, I like Berkeley.’ I made a Cons 
sion to come here. I didn’t know anyone.” 
Her deseription of arriving and settling 
into Berkeley life is a story of resourceful- 
ness buoyed by unfailing optimism. _ 
“When I came to Berkeley, it was on 
January 3rd of 2012,” Sanam says. “I had 
only $57 in my pocket.” So she went to 
the YMCA, where rooms cost $54 a night. 
An Internet search led her to Piedmont 
House, an inexpensive hostel on Piedmont 
Avenue near Haste Street in Berkeley. 
She managed to stay there for some days, . 
the owner letting her stay in the common 
room for just 20 dollars, and then for free. 
in exchange for some house cleaning. But 
she knew she couldn’t stay there ne. 


She felt she was final- — 


Street Spirit vendor Sanam Kazerouni left Iran and found a new home in Berkeley. 


When Sanam left Iran at the age of 40, she says, “I lost my 
country, my culture, my friends and family.’ But here in 
Berkeley she has found freedom and many new friends 
who have welcomed her to a new home. 


“T was looking for a job, but I couldn’t 


have a job because I don’t have work per- 
mission,’ Sanam explains. 
“I found some records on Channing 


and Telegraph. They put it for free there 


outside. I filled my shopping cart and I 
started to sell these records for 25 cents 
and people gave me around 1 dollar for 
each. They didn’t need them because they 
don’t have record players.” 

She describes all this with a pleased 
smile, appearing not at all surprised by 
such random acts of kindness. 

Just a month after she came to Berkeley, 
Sanam was atthe free laundry on Center 
Street and happened to meet J.C. Orton 
who, upon hearing her story, offered her a 
job selling Street Spirit. She found ‘a room 
to rent and sales of Street Spirit now pay for 
the rent and basic necessities. 

“have everything,” she says. “And I 
don’t pay for my laundry. I don’t pay for 


food.” Sanam discovered the breakfast J.C. 


Orton serves at Trinity Church, the free 
afternoon meals served by Food Not 


Bombs in People’s Park, and other sources 
of food: “Sometimes'I go to different events 
on campus and they serve coffee, cookies, 
sometimes more,” she says. “In Berkeley, 
every day you can find food.” 

Content with her life now, she has fin- 


ished her third book and is working on a 
fourth. Her basic needs are met. “I have 
my safety, my warm, dry place.” 


Fifteen dollars a day is sufficient to. 
pay her rent. She can earn that selling 


Street Spirit. People frequently give her 
more than one dollar for the paper. 


Speaking of her fellow vendors, Sanam . 


says, “My competitors, they teach me 


how to sell. They say you have to move, 


you have to talk, keep your smile. They 
are really kind. I appreciate.” 
As for Street Spirit vendor coordinator 

J.C. Orton, she says, “J.C. is the best!” 

~ Leaving Iran at the age of 40, Sanam 
says, “I lost my country, my culture, my 
friends and family.” But here she has 
found freedom and many new friends who 
have welcomed her to a new home. 


Gratitude for My Home — and Sympathy for Those Without 


When we-understand our com- 


mon humanity, we are obliged to. 


be grateful for what we have, and 
to not scoff at those who have less. 


by Jack Bragen 


enjoy the seasons from the comfort- 

able perspective of living in my air- 

conditioned, heated apartment. I like 
to go out on my front porch and watch the 
rain. And I like to come back inside my 
apartment where it’s warm, safe and illu- 
minated by artificial lighting. 

I like the summer months, except for 
the. times I am away from air condition- 
ing. It feels good on a very hot day to sit 
under the chill breeze of a recently 
replaced air conditioner. 

When the seasons change, I try to take 
some time to contemplate how fortunate I 
am that I have all of my basic needs. met. 


In the United States at present, many per- 
sons with disabilities receive Social 
Security and HUD housing assistance. 
(Many cannot get benefits due to budget 
cuts in the government, or for other rea- 
sons.) It requires that a person be able to 
jump through the hoops of bureaucracy, 
and one of these hoops is paperwork. 

Many are not government-savvy 
enough to follow the steps needed to 
receive assistance. I cannot imagine the 
amount of suffering I would feel if I were 
in a position of having no means of sup- 
port, no steady supply of food and medi- 
cine, and no shelter from the elements. 

In the nice neighborhood where I live, 
I see an increasing number of destitute 
people who stand by the side of the road 
with cardboard signs, begging, so that 
they can buy something to eat. 

Many are veterans who have risked their 
lives on the premise of protecting this coun- 
try. In the process of fighting these wars on - 


our behalf, many have sustained post-trau- 
matic stress. Imagine going off to war 
intending to serve your country, and then 
coming back home, only to be thrown away 
by an ungrateful society. - 


Human beings are fragile things. Video. 


games and James Bond movies are mis- 
leading in their portrayal of what the human 
body can take. In adventure movies, heroes 
are able to take dozens of punches, knife 
wounds, bullets to the shoulder, and other 
offenses to the body, and yet are still able to 
get back up and fight some more. 

This is not realistic. When things hap- 
pen to our bodies and minds, we feel pain 
and shock, and we may not fully recover 
for many years, or decades, or at all. I still 
have pain from being bruised in a relative- 
ly minor auto accident I experienced six 
or seven months ago. I still have percepti- 
ble signs of the black eye that I sustained 


in a fist fight more than 20 years ago. I © 


still suffer from the effects of a wiuplash 


from puing rear-ended in my car in 1987. 
Human frailty meanis that we suffer the 
consequences when forced to push the 
envelope too far. Living without visible 
means of support, and going without food, 
water, shelter, sanitation and medical care 
are all things that can cause permanent, 
irreversible, physical damage to people. 
Where are the fabled-jobs that scoffers 
are repeatedly suggesting that homeless 
people obtain? Companies are impelled, 
by the axiom of making a profit to stay in 
business, to only employ the most effi- 
cient of applicants. The saying goes: “I’m 
not running a charity.” Thus, people who 
have sustained damage are likely not 
competitive in the job market. 
We are obliged by observing simple 
truths to be grateful for what we have, and 


_ to not scoff at those who have less. Nor 


should we consider ourselves bettér peo- 


‘ple than those who have not had Oe same 


good eS 
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group of 30 San Francisco families Wells 


Fargo has put at risk of foreclosure or evic- 
tion during the holidays, all casualties of 
the bank’s rapacious lending culture. 
Unfortunately, his story is far from unique. 


WELLS FARGO’S MASSIVE FINE 


Last July, the Department of Justice 
ordered Wells Fargo to cough up $175 mil- 
lion to compensate more than 30,000 
minority borrowers who were allegedly 
guided into riskier, more expensive loans 
during the heyday of the housing: market. 
Black and Latino borrowers were specifi- 
cally targeted by the largest residential 
home mortgage lender, advised into higher 
rates and fees for home loans, regardless of 
the fact they qualified for better terms. 


Wells Fargo denied the claims of dis- 


crimination, yet nonetheless accepted a 
$125 million fine designed to compensate 
those the DOJ considered to have been 
unfavorably impacted by the bank’s 
unlawful lending culture. The remaining 
$50 million fine is due to cover homebuy- 
er assistance programs in communities 
throughout the country that were hard hit 
by the 2007 housing crisis. 

The charges were based on a statistical 
survey of Wells Fargo’s home mortgage 
loans made between 2004 and 2009. Eight 
communities, including Chicago, Los 


Angles and the San Francisco Bay Area, 


are set to benefit from these fines. 

Occupy the Auctions works in tandem 
with the Alliance of Californians for 
Community Empowerment (ACCE), a non- 
profit statewide community organization 
creating change by helping ordinary citi- 
zens to organize and take action against 
social, economic and racial injustice. 
Meetings take place at ACCE’s offices at 
1717 17th Street, in which members plan 
protests, occupations and rallies. 

Grace Martinez, of ACCE, said, “The 
banks keep their debtors in the dark. At 
times I don’t think that even they know 
how the situation is going to pan out.” 

Numerous individuals and families 
have fallen foul to methods such as dual- 
tracking, where a bank continues foreclo- 
sure proceedings regardless of the fact 
that the homeowner is in the process of 
seeking a loan modification. 

Occupy the Auctions is made up pri- 
marily of foreclosure and eviction fight- 
ers, the people who are actively fighting 
to save their own homes, and home 
defenders, who assist the eviction fighters 


_ by offering support, protesting and help-_ 


ing to cut through the swaths of red tape 
surrounding a potential foreclosure sale. 
“What’s really exciting is to see an 
organization of the people that are affect- 
ed taking power into their own hands and 
really doing the organizing to save their 
own homes,” said Martinez. : 
San Francisco is among the most expen- 
sive cities to live within the United States. 
Foreclosed homes are therefore particularly 
appealing to buyers, especially since they 


| Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, keep all 
j income from their sales, and educate the community about social justice issues. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! 


Occupy the Auctions Fights Foreclosures 


“‘What’s really exciting is to see an organization of the | 
people that are affected taking power into their own 

hands and really doing the organizing to save their own 
homes.”’ — Grace Martinez, Alliance of Californians for Community Empowerment 


can snap them up reasonably cheaply. 


However, because the properties often still 
have families living in them when they are 
bought at auction, it is the buyer’s responsi- 
bility to evict the ex-homeowner. 
“Sometimes this happens legally, 


sometimes illegally,” said Julien Ball of 


Occupy Bernal. “The vulture capitalists 
who buy the homes have been known to 
cut off the utilities or offer to pay off the 


‘families. This is an option that many take 


as they have nothing left.” _ 

The foreclosure 2nd eviction process is 
often unclear to those at risk, as the infor- 
mation issued by the banks can be murky. 

“I would say “half of the time people 
don’t even know their home is about to be 
sold off by the bank,” Ball said. “If you 
look at the letter the banks send, it has 
very dense text that doesn’t call out any of 
the important information, like your house 
is for sale on this date. It is called a Notice 
of Trustee Sale. Now, how is anybody 
meant to know what that means?” 

On the flip side, the world is beginning 
to stand up and take notice of both Occupy 
the Auctions and ACCE. In July, the 


‘Homeowner Bill of Rights was signed into 


California law, protecting. homeowners and 
borrowers during the foreclosure process. 
The bill bans a number of unfair banking 
practices that have forced countless families 
onto the streets since 2008. Dual-track fore- 
closures have been restricted. The bill also 
guarantees a single point of reference for 
the proprietor at their lender bank with 


knowledge of their loan and direct access 
bed BOT eTs 
to those that make the decisions. Civil 


penalties can now be imposed on fraudu- 


lently signed mortgage documents. 


Many success stories have followed, 
including that of Josephine Tolbert. Last 
year, the 76-year-old San Franciscan found 
the Bank of America had sold her home to 
an investor while she was negotiating a 
modification on her loan (dual-tracking). 

Occupy the Auctions, ACCE, and the 
local community acted on this and a large 


group attempted to re-occupy her house, » 


only to find an overwhelming police pres- 
ence preventing them from doing so. 
Unfazed, the group stormed the offices of 
the investor to make a stand. 


‘FOOD TASTES LIKE FORECLOSURE’ 


Furthermore, the activists formed a 


picket outside the investor’s restaurant 
where they distributed flyers reading, “His 
Food Tastes Like Foreclosure.” 

The pressure paid dividends and the 
investor relented by selling Tolbert’s 
property back to the bank which eventual- 
ly renegotiated her mortgage payments. 

Each individual foreclosure case is 
unique. There have been instances where 
banks have offered fair loan modifications 
to those who have been unable to make 
their payments. However, when this is not 
the case, Occupy the Auctions have 
devised what they call a “staircase model” 


— aset of actions that can be implement- ~ 


ed in an attempt to persuade the bank to 
offer any particular debtor affordable pay- 


: CO) Tenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 


' (J) Lenclose a donation of 1 $100 $50 O$ 25 


Send Donations to: 
AFSC 

65 Ninth Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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Occupy the Auctions activist Will Doherty (at right) takes part in many protests 


against foreclosure auctions in San Francisco, wearing his “extreme protest gog- 
gles,” a ski mask with an embedded camera to record any unlawful activity. 


ment terms on their mortgage, as demon- 
strated in Tolbert’s case. 

“If the banks refuse to negotiate, we 
then organize protests at branches, fol- 
lowed by ptotests at HQs, followed by 
protests at the homes of bank executives 
and, of course, protests at the auctions,” 
said Will Doherty, aka Stardust, a pas- 
sionate activist and one of the most 
prominent figures rallying the Occupy the 
Auctions movement. 

Doherty can regularly be seen protesting 
against foreclosure auctions on the steps of 
City Hall sporting his “extreme protest gog- 
gles,” a ski mask with an embedded camera 
to record any unlawful activity. 

As a Bernal Heights resident, he fights 
for members of his own community and 
was one of the founding members of 
Occupy Bernal, “an autonomous neigh- 
borhood group that defines it own activi- 
ties.” Bernal was the first neighborhood in 
San Francisco to form its own Occupy 
group back in 2011. 

Stardust is also responsible for the 
website, www.occupytheauction.org. The 
website documents the dates and times of 
all foreclosure auctions so that protests 
can be coordinated. He also has conduct- 
ed and posted detailed research outlining 
the individuals, corporations and consor- 
tiums of investors who regularly purchase 
foreclosed properties in San Francisco. 


AN OCCUPY VICTORY IN OAKLAND 


San Francisco isn’t the only city in 
which foreclosure opposition is making 
strides. Gayla Newsome of West Oakland 
has been a direct beneficiary of the 
Occupy influence. During July of 2011, 
her three daughters were evicted from her 
home while she was at work. 

After what turned out to be an unlaw- 
ful foreclosure, Gayla and her family 
joined ACCE and started to cooperate 
with Occupy Oakland to kick-start a 
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recovery of her property. 

A huge crowd of nonviolent ACCE 
and Occupy activists helped Galya right- 
fully reclaim her home and after she 
refused to relocate, Residential Capital 
Mortgage deeded her house back to her. 
Eventually JP Morgan Chase approved 
her for a trial modification. Yet another 


victory for the Occupy movement. 
Oakland has seen many properties sold 

at auction, but unlike San Francisco, 

where homes tend to be sold off one by 


one, whole blocks of foreclosed apart- 
ments have been purchased by investors 
due to cheaper rates. 

Stardust stresses that the fight is far from 
over and that the battle will not be won 
until living on the streets is a thing of the 
past. He said, “The folks at Poor Magazine 
coined the phrase ‘homefullness,’ as 
opposed to homelessness. Homefullness is 
what we need. There should be a basic level 
of housing, food, medical care and educa- 
tion that’s provided for everyone just by 
virtue of being alive.” 

If you are.currently experiencing a 
foreclosure sale, or want to become a 
home defender, or are keen to protest 
against foreclosure auctions, visit 
www.occuuptheauctions.org. 
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Doug Minkler: An Artist - the Side of the Peaple 


Minkler wields his artist’s 
brush like a hammer with 
which to reshape an 
unjust society. His art bat- 
tles predatory banks, cor- 
porate polluters, nuclear 
weapons laboratories, 
brutal police and “the 
masters of war.” | 


by Lydia Gans 


ne of the many striking posters 
created by- prolific Berkeley artist 


Doug Minkler depicts the dark — 


silhouette of a man — an artist-agitator —_ 
wielding a hammer, with this caption: 
“Art is not a mirror held up to reality, but 
a hammer with which to shape it.” 

That statement, variously attributed 
both to Bertolt Brecht or to Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, defines the life work of 
Doug Minkler, one of the best-known 
political artists in the Bay Area. In his 
constant efforts to “shape reality” by ham- 
mering away at war and injustice, Minkler 
has designed imaginative and highly 
charged poster artworks for scores of 
activist groups and labor unions. 

Minkler approaches his work with a 
passionate commitment to social change. 
He wields the artist’s brush like a hammer 
with which to reshape an unjust society 
and battle corporate polluters, predatory 
banks, nuclear weapons laboratories, bru- 
talpolice and “the masters of war.” 

His colorful poster art creatively 
depicts trade union solidarity, peacemak- 
ing, ecological preservation, equal pay for 
women, and just treatment for homeless 
people and other marginalized groups. 

Minkler’s posters were on display once 
again during the recent hard-fought battle 
by homeless advocates to defeat Measure 
S, the Berkeley anti-sitting initiative. He 
had created a poster entitled “Stand 
Against Sit/Lie” in protest of the efforts 
by city officials in both San Francisco and 
Berkeley to criminalize homeless people 
for being on public sidewalks. 

Doug Minkler’s art is not for museums 
and doesn’t require professional curators 
to explain it. Nor is it touted by art dealers 
as a safe investment for rich people. He is 
even known to give it away for free, in 
order to help support the political causes 
and movements he cares about. 

Minkler has created hundreds of bril- 
liant posters illustrating messages that 
people need to take to heart. His work 
casts new light on the evils plaguing soci- 
ety — war, corruption, illness and hunger, 
greed and violence, misdeeds of the banks 
and the drug industry. His art also cele- 
brates positive movements for peace and 
justice and environmental protection. 

The posters created by Minkler in his 
Berkeley studio are carried at demonstra- 
tions and displayed at progressive events. 
His artworks hang in offices and venues 
where social justice work is carried out. 
He has sold his posters from a table on 
Telegraph Avenue and we have published 
his pictures in Street Spirit. An exhibit of 
his work will be on display in the Albany 
Community Center for the next three 
months. 

Minkler has always been an artist. He 
says his kindergarten teacher told his 
mother that he had an “especially good 
sense of color.” His political conscious-’ 
ness took a bit longer to develop. One 
crucial step in his formation as an activist 
occurred during the Vietnam War when 


In his Berkeley studio, artist Doug Minkler displays an artwork he created about the prison-industrial 


Lydia Gans photo 


complex. The poster was commissioned by the Center for the Study of Political Graphics in Los Angeles. 


“JOHN BROWN: ” Doug Minkler’s poster of abolitionist John Brown was rented for a musical that depicts Brown? Ss fiery battle 
against slavery as he carried out a raid on the federal armory at Harper’s Ferry. The poster included these lyrics: “John Brown 
was right, he saw the light, he was driven by freedom’s song; for Africans free, a martyr was he, his truth goes marching on.” 


he refused to serve in the military. 
Minkler tells about going to Alaska 
one summer to work on the North Slope 
pipeline and finding that the work had 
been stopped due to the demand for an 


“environmental impact report. At 17, he 


was already being introduced to the power 
of activist movements to bring about 
social change. Now 40 years later,” 
Minkler reflects ironically, “I’m working 
on the campaign to stop the drilling on the 
North Coast.” 

Back in the Bay Area, he went to 
school from time to time to study art. He 
raised a family and for ten years worked 
in various industrial jobs. He observed the 
discrimination against women in the 
workplace and saw how the struggle for 
equality brought about improved working 
conditions for all the workers. 

Minkler met union organizers and 
political radicals, and got involved with 


See Doug Minkler, Artist of the People page 5 


“WE DON’T WANT A BIGGER PIECE, WE WANT THE WHOLE THING.” 
Minkler’s years as a union member led him to create this poster about the rights of 
workers. He was inspired by a Bertolt Brecht poem about dissatisfied seamstresses. 
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“Art is not a mirror held up to reality, but a hammer with 


which to shape it.” — Mayakovski 


from page 4 . 


activists in the shops where he worked. 
He writes, “Issoon found myself in the 
role of shop steward and participated in 
unionization drives, contract negotiations 
and. strikes. This practical class education 
still guides my work today.” 

For the last 30 years, he has been able 
to devote himself full time to creating and 
teaching art. He holds a children’s art 
class on Sunday mornings in his Berkeley 
studio. He calls the class, “Drawing the 
Unusual.” And he has encouraged his six 
daughters to express themselves artistical- 
ly. The youngest, 13-year-old Desiree, 
helps him teach the class and is becoming 
an artist in her own right. aoe 

Minkler’s studio is crowded with 
equipment for printing sets of posters. 
Half the space is occupied by the printing 
table for silk-screening and by the stack of 
drying racks that reach to the ceiling. 

Here he creates brilliant graphics on 


scores of subjects. These creative, imagi- — 


native and politically outspoken artworks 
can be seen on his website — and looking 
at his posters online is a pleasure in itself! 
[See Minkler’s poster art at 
http://www.dminkler.com] 

Not only that, Minkler makes any of 
these graphics available, free, from his 
website. However, he has to eat, which 
means selling his work. He has sold his 
posters from a vendor stand on Telegraph 
for years, but the Avenue is not a very 
lively place these days. And like most cre- 
ative artists, marketing his work is not 
something he enjoys doing. 

Basically, what supports his work are 
commissions from progressive organiza- 
tions. Minkler has created posters for 
organizations as diverse as the United 
Auto Workers and the Revolutionary 
Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan, the Mime _ Troupe, 
Ecumenical Peace Institute, and the 
Rainforest Action Network, to name just a 
few among dozens. 

He designs and produces silk-screen 
prints in his studio or, if a large number of 
copies are required, he provides a scan to 


y 


Artwork by 
Doug Minkler 


Doug Minkler: Artist of the People 


This poster about equal pay for women 
was inspired when Minkler saw at first 
hand how women’s struggle for equality 
also brought about better working con- 
ditions for all the workers. 


Inkworks Press for printing. Inkworks is a 
collectively owned and operated print 
shop with a long history in the East Bay. 
“In the past,” Minkler explains, “I 
picked my subject matter based on what is 
the cutting-edge issue of the time, what 
was affecting me, what was affecting 
other people, what was unconscionable. 
“As time has gone by, I have become 
the largest collector of my own work, 
meaning that the things that I thought 
important turned out not to be the things 
people want to have. So now, mostly I 


-do work that I know someone else will 


get out into the world. Work that has a 
place so that I don’t have to be the dis- 


Gn 


Doug Minkler created this poster for the People’s Park Peace Concert on its 34th 
anniversary. The anti-war image condemns the nuclear-weapons plants operated 
by the University of California at Livermore Laboratory and Los Alamos. 


OF AMERICA 


K 


BAN 


CHASE MANHATTAN. 


“Bankers Trust Co.”’ Minkler’s poster exposes the role of the big banks in causing 
a nationwide crisis of foreclosures. Minkler stated: “‘Citibank, Chase Manhattan, 
and Bank of America are all guilty of home-wrecking, redlining and theft.” 


tributor of it.” 

Ideally, his work should be displayed 
in galleries and other public spaces. One 
of the issues there, he says, is that in order 
to properly hang pictures, galleries expect 
them to be framed, and that is expensive, 
especially when they are as large as his 
posters are. Now Minkler will have his 
show at the Albany Community Center 
thanks to a supporter of his work who is 
helping pay for framing. The Center is a 
venue for many events and activities, so 


many people will be able to see his art. 

He explains that his posters “are a form 
of self-defense against the inequality, 
poverty and violence we’re forced to live 
under. The lies, the waste, the hate — 
these are my enemies.” 

Minkler’s artistic work is indeed a 
hammer for shaping a more just and 
peaceful world. And his art is clever and 
funny and thought-provoking, promoting 
values we care about and supporting the 
activists in the cause. 


LL 
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from the Downtown Business Association, 
it lamented that most merchants were 
unwilling to call the police and sign formal 
complaints against “problematic street 
behavior,” behavior which was not specifi- 
cally criminal but which they felt might 
discourage shoppers. 

The DBA even created signs for mer- 
chants showing a circle with a line 
through it over an outstretched hand in an 
effort to encourage both merchants and 
customers to call the police on a special 
phone number if they saw examples of 
“problematic street. behavior’ assumed to 
depress business. ee. 

The outrage over the public funding of 
this effort to target homeless people, who 
are obligated to exist in public and more 
often the victims of than the perpetrators of 
crime, eventually gave birth to Berkeley’s 
Business Improvement District (BID), a 
private entity which levies an assessment 
on the property owners within its geograph- 
ical confines as well as an assessment from 
the city itself (and thus the public) from 
public spaces such as plazas. 

THE BID: UTTERLY UNDEMOCRATIC | 

In this way, what was once a public 
commons becomes a revenue source for the 
privately run and utterly undemocratic enti- 
ty, the BID, which then patrols public space 
and regulates public behavior. 

Business improvement districts began 
in. the 1960s and are now a worldwide phe- 
nomenon. Enabling legislation at the state 
level sets the stage for local business 
improvement districts, according to Paul 
Boden, director of the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project, one of the few groups 
which has made a specific study of BIDs. 

Only 51 percent of the property owners 
within the district’s confines are required 
to create a BID, and in some places the 
threshold is as low as 31 percent. 

Block by Block’s particular genius was 
in crafting a program model that could 
then be plugged into any town’s BID. 

“They have a plan, and the plan is to 
gentrify downtown and make it like a shop- 
ping mall,” said Boden. “They’re self-per- 
petuating in that they found a funding 
stream that is pretty fucking limitless.” 

Berkeley’s DBA tried 20 years ago to 
criminalize panhandling with a law that was 
first overturned by an outraged public’s ref- 
erendum, then put on the ballot by a council 
majority, then passed in the next election by 
a bare majority of voters, and finally tossed 
out by the courts as unconstitutional. ° 

The business leaders of the DBA and 
BID probably counted on that same bare 
majority of voters to pass an anti-sitting 
law, Measure S, in the November 2012 
election, underestimating both Berkeley 
voters’ common sense and a small but 
dedicated group of civil rights defenders. 

The “ambassador” program has had 
previous incarnations. At one time, it was 
a locally based program that, according to 
at least one former DBA board member, 
did occasionally connect homeless people 

with appropriate services. The decision to 
outsource it to Block by Block was not, 
according to the former member, a DBA 
board decision. 

The current DBA board tends to be 
‘populated more by large property owners 
than local business owners, and decisions 
once the province of the board tend today 
to be made by a smaller, less representa- 
tive group, according to former staff. 

The current “ambassadors” in the Block 
by Block model treat poor people on public 


Block by Block Targets the Poor 


The Measure S initiative, the most expensive campaign in 
Berkeley’s history, was funded almost entirely by large prop- 
erty-holding companies which play an influential role on the 

Downtown Berkeley Association board. ; 


streets as a nuisance. One “ambassador” 
was recently seen sweeping repeatedly 
around the feet of a woman wrapped in a 
blanket on a bench who had all her belong- 
ings with her. He swept immediately to her 
right, then right under her and under the 
bench itself, then immediately to her left, 
then under her under the bench again, con- 
tinuously sweeping inches from her body. 
It’s safe to suggest that no well-dressed 
bench-sitter would be similarly treated. 

Some of the Block by Block staff were 
formerly on the street themselves, which 
the DBA suggests helps establish rapport 
with poor and homeless people. But the 
mission, according to former DBA staff, 
has moved away from connecting people 
in need with services and toward “moving 
homeless people out of town,’ a mission at 
considerable odds with developing rapport. 
Boden said this is not unusual. The mission 
of a BID, he says, is to create the same 
atmosphere as a shopping mall. . 

“Take that environment and take. that 
kind of control and plop it down in your 
downtown. That’s what a BID is for,” said 
Boden. There are seven or eight BIDs in 
San Francisco. There are 37 in Manhattan. 

If you’re a downtown merchant oblig- 
ated geographically to pay a fee to the 
Business Improvement District and you 
oppose discriminatory policies aimed at 
the poor, you can object aloud, of course. 
You have to be brave enough to weather 
the potential backlash from the merchant 
association and participating businesses, 


some of which might be enthusiastic 


about relocating the homeless. 
Business is tough, after all, and home- 


less people are easier to target than some- 


thing as nebulous as the economy. The 
popular narrative that groups of transient 
youth, panhandlers, and homeless people 


ruin business is not supported by fact,: 


nationally or locally, but it is the primary 
narrative you’ll hear from both the DBA 
and the Berkeley City Council, with the 
exception of Kriss Worthington, Max 
Anderson, and Jesse Arreguin. 

RELOCATING UNWANTED GROUPS 

“Ambassadors” are not shy about relo- 
cating unwanted groups. It’s their job to 
engage with people whose “unwanted 
activities” are not necessarily prohibited 
by law, but are presumed to depress the 
vitality of a commercial district, according 
to Block by Block’s guidelines. 

It may well be difficult to spend several 
hundred dollars on an evening of dinner 
and theater without feeling guilty when you 
have to pass people living as best they can 
on the street. But the most guilt-ridden 
downtown shopper should be revolted by 
the idea that public streets are being cleared 
for their personal comfort. 

Clearing the streets of people in need 
deprives them of their right to exist in 
public space, and also deprives the larger 
community, both wealthy shoppers and 
the rest of us, of the opportunity to see 
and respond to human need, to realize its 
scope and take action. 

The DBA describes transient youth, 
panhandlers, and homeless people alike as 
addicted to drugs and as threats to public 
safety, as the campaign literature of the 
failed Measure S campaign made clear. 

The failed anti-sitting ballot initiative 
would have criminalized all sitting by 
everyone between certain hours, even a 
kid on a curb with an ice cream cone. 
Questions about the absurdity of this were 
met with the assurance that the law would 
not be used against “those” people, raising 
additional issues of discrimination. 


**The law, in its majestic equality, forbids the rich as well 


| as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets, 


and to steal bread.’’ — Anatole France 


DEMONIZING THE POOR 

But the point remains that demonizing 
poor and homeless people helps smooth 
the way for discriminatory laws, discrimi- 
natory practices, and a population unable 
to hear or respond to honest human need. 

- Dr. Davida Coady, director of Options 
Recovery in Berkeley, defended the 
extreme language of Measure S without 
embarrassment on KQED’s Forum show 
before the November 2012 election, reject- 
ing the idea that anyone sitting on 
Berkeley’s streets might be just resting for 
a minute and enjoying the weather. 

The Berkeley City Council, even if 
motivated to do so, would have little con- 
trol over a Business Improvement District 
(BID), which is a private and privately 
funded entity. But Berkeley’s ambassador 
program does get some public funding. 

The BID goes before Berkeley’s Human 
Welfare and Community Action 


Commission in January seeking $195,000 © 


from the general fund. If Block by Block’s 


strategic plan is working, there will be a 


rash of complimentary articles published 
just before the funding meetings which 
make the “ambassadors” look like compas- 
sionate saints and make Block by Block 
seem essential to the success of commercial 
districts. Most newspapers, strapped for 
local copy, will print the press releases 
without asking the tough questions. 

A May 2011 City of Berkeley report 
on the “Public Commons for Everyone 
Initiative” describes the “ambassadors” as 
having made “a marginal change, if any, 
in the overall quality of life in the 
Telegraph and Downtown areas.” 

This may mean a further reduction in 
funding for the controversial program, or 
it could mean an even more determined 
effort to criminalize some other aspect of 
homelessness now that Berkeley voters 
have rejected the anti-sitting law. - 

Those who oppose local efforts to 
make public spaces the sole territory of 


well-heeled merchants and shoppers need. 


to recognize that as revolting and unde- 
mocratic as the local politics of greed- 


based legislation can be, these local cam- 


paigns against the poor are just examples 


of a national program systematizing those ~ 
_ efforts coast to coast. 


Block by Block may tailor Akron’s pro- 
gram slightly differently than Yakima’s, but 
the same model is being used nationwide to 
make sure property owners — often the 
largest donors to local political campaigns 
— govern downtown priorities. . 

‘THE MOST EXPENSIVE CAMPAIGN IN 
BERKELEY HISTORY 

Measure S, the most expensive cam- 
paign in Berkeley’s history, was funded 
almost entirely by large property-holding 
companies which play an influential role on 


the DBA board and whose representatives 


were, according to a former staff member, 
inspired by the passage of Measure L, San 
Francisco’s anti-sitting law. 

No former or current staff member was 
willing to go on record regarding misgiv- 
ings about the Block by Block ambas- 
sador program, some out of concern for 
their jobs, and others out of concern for 
their general relations with the DBA-con- 
trolled business interests. 

Measure S may have been defeated in 
Berkeley; but the political pressures that 
created it are alive and well. Should busi- 
ness interests play the largest role in creat- 
ing legislation? What can a community do 
after watching more than $120,000 in 
Berkeley wasted trying to convince people 
that simply sitting down should be a crime, 
noting that around 40 percent of Berkeley’s 
voters supported doing just that? 

Awakening the public and the media to 
the tactics of Block by Block and 
Business Improvement Districts are part 
of what a concerned community needs to 
do to combat the juggernaut of systematic 
attacks on the human rights of the poor. 

The other component is civic leadership 
that refuses to scapegoat the poor, the real 
victims in both good times and bad. There 
is a very tangible human cost to allowing 
greed to play the largest role in our commu- 
nity and our legislative priorities. 
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Christian Church Homes Faces the Silver Tsunami 


Considering the nation’s 
economic troubles, a lot of 


seniors will need more. 


affordable housing. During 
the recent recession, many 
lost their retirement funds. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


 “@hristian Church Homes (CCH) 

: __ provides housing for 5,000 low- 

income seniors, and administers .60 
low-income senior housing residences in 
six States. It is now the largest nonprofit, 
low-income senior housing program in 
Northern California. 

In Oakland, CCH manages Westlake 
Christian Terrace East and West, two 
independent-living communities for 
seniors that provide comfortable apart- 
ments with on-site social services. The 
goal is to provide services that enable 
seniors to remain in their homes, living 
independently with dignity anda good 
' quality of life for the long haul. 

Although these are nonprofit resi- 
dences for low-income seniors, Westlake 
Christian Terrace East and West are far 
larger than many nonprofit housing com- 
plexes. Both WCT East and West are 
highrise apartment buildings and both 
provide 200 units of housing for seniors. 

WCT West is located at 275 28th 
Street, and WCT East is located nearby at 
251 28th Street in downtown Oakland. 

Christian Church Homes originally was 
founded by members of the Disciples of 
Christ, a liberal Protestant denomination. 


Nevertheless, there are no denominational - 


criteria for admission, nor requirement for 
religious practice during tenancy. : 

Recently, Christian Church Homes was 
in the news when Margaret Salazar, 
Senior Housing Specialist of the U.S. 


Department of Housing and Urban | 


Development (HUD), congratulated CCH 
President Don Stump on directing the first 
senior housing program in the nation to be 
awarded HUD’s preservation funding to 
renovate their senior housing building at 
Westlake Christian Terrace East. 

At WCT East, CCH provides afford- 
able apartments with on-site services to 
seniors over the age of 62. The HUD 
funding ‘will enable CCH to undertake a 
complete renovation of all 200 residential 
units, from floor to ceiling — literally. 

The 200 units of senior housing will be 
upgraded with new flooring, new bath- 
rooms and kitchens, new windows and 
doors, and a two-level “grand lobby.” 

CCH President Stump spoke about the 
vision and mission of CCH to the 
Westlake Christian Terrace Resident 
Council on Oct. 25, 2012. Stump told the 
board and other residents about his recent 
meeting in Denver with HUD officials. 
There, Stump got the promise that HUD 
would make the renovation of Westlake 
Christian Terrace the top priority out of a 
thousand construction projects. 

Stump said he was pleased that city, 
state, and federal tax dollars are going 
toward the needs of low-income seniors. 
“CCH staff, as well as several consultants, 
have been negotiating with HUD, the 
Oakland Housing Authority, and several 
banks for two years to make this rehabilita- 
tion of Westlake come to reality,” he said. 

Stump noted that CCH has asked HUD 
for 100 percent Section 8 vouchers in the 
-WCT East Building. Section 8 is a federal 
entitlement program through’ which ten- 
ants pay only 30 percent of their income 

' for rent. Stump said that CCH negotiated 


with HUD for 18 months to get Section 8. 


for all its residents. ° ae 
HUD finally granted Section 8 subsidies 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


The “silver tsunami” represents an overwhelming new 
wave of aging seniors. Every day, about 10,000 Americans 
become seniors. The 65-and-older population will more 
than double from 40 million in 2012 to 80 million by 2050. 


to the tenants, when CCH paid off its mort- 


gage to HUD, and could re-finance the 
building. So, as Stump pointed out, after the 
renovation, rents for the 16w-income 
seniors will decrease, and paradoxically, 
residents will enjoy many improvements in 
their living conditions. 

"THE SILVER TSUNAMI 

Stump described the rapid growth of 
seniors in America,.utilizing a graph and a 
well-researched set of statistics in the CCH 
Annual Report of 2012. At present, 11 per- 
cent of the U.S. population is over the age 
of 65. By the year 2050, 20 percent.of the 
country will be over the age of 65. 

Some have called it the “silver tsuna- 
mi,” referring to an overwhelming wave 
of aging seniors as the Baby Boom gener- 
ation passes the age of 65 and retires. 
Every day, about 10,000 U.S. residents 
become senior citizens. The CCH report 
shows that the 65-and-older population 
will more than double, from 40 million 
seniors in 2012 to 80 million by 2050. In 
that same period, the 85-and-older popu- 
lation is predicted to quadruple. 

A lot of those folks need more afford- 
able housing, considering the nation’s 


current economic troubles. During this © 


recent recession, many people lost their 
retirement funds. 

As one response to this soon-to-come 
societal crisis, groups of seniors from 
CCH residences often travel to 
Sacramento to speak to legislators about 
the urgent need for California to construct 
more senior housing apartment buildings. 

Another contemporary issue in senior 
housing is lack of communication 
between residents speaking different lan- 
guages. Stump said that staff members of 
CCH’s residences are provided with trans- 
lation telephones, with two receivers. The 
staff person can pick up one receiver, and 
speak in English, and a resident can pick 
up another receiver, and speak in his/her 
own language. ne 

Since translation is one of the real 
challenges in working with low-income 
seniors, CCH gave a small grant of $1000 
to the WCT Resident Council to begin 


solving the problem of communication 
between different languages in their meet- 
ings. The WCT Resident Council uses the 
same solution of borrowing headphones, 
and the translator speaking into a micro- 
phone, as the United Nations does. 
Someone sits in the back of the room, and 
talks into.a microphone, translating into 
Korean or Chinese. 

The two-year renovation of Westlake 
Christian Terrace’s East Building began 
about Oct. 15, 2012. CCH has raised and 
designated $20 million for the renovation. 


RESIDENTS NOT FORCED TO MOVE 


In order to protect their feelings of 
safety, privacy and dignity in their homes, 
the senior residents are not asked to move 


- out of the building, even during these 


major renovations. Instead, by an elabo- 
rate system, residents move out of their 
own apartments into another’s apartment, 
so that their own apartments are left 
empty, and can be refurbished. 

A resident of the WCT East Building, 
Linda Saiah, asked Don Stump if the new 
apartments would have lower cupboards, 
higher toilets, and bathtub bars. She was 
concerned about her own safety, and that 
of other residents. Stump answered in the 
affirmative. 

During Stump’s meeting with the resi- 
dent council, another woman pointed out 
that the emergency call buttons in the 
kitchen and the bathroom were too high. 
Stump noted that the new call buttons 
would have a string, which can be pulled 
from anywhere, . re 

He added that a temporary laundry 
room would be installed in a vacant apart- 
ment on the first floor to replace the sec- 
ond-floor washroom, which is being torn 
up. during the renovation. Eventually, 
there will be a brand new laundry on the 
first floor. . 

An operations manager, and a man 
who would handle grievances of the resi- 
dents, Chris Turner, were hired for the 


two-year remodeling, and were intro- 


duced by Stump at the October meeting. 
Another woman resident found herself 
badly affected by the remodeling of the 


East Building. She had rescheduled hip 
surgery three times, first in April, then 
June, then August of this year, when each 
time the management put off the date of 
the renovation. She did not want to return 
to her apartment from the hospital, and 
while recovering, have to deal with pack- 
ing her things in her old home, and 
unpacking them in her new home. 

She had to deal with her move on 
October 17, when the date finally came, in 
discomfort and pain in her right hip. All 
this uncertainty about what her circum- 
stances would be after surgery has caused 
her to put off surgery until the beginning 
of 2013. Worse, she faced the emotional 
frustration of not being able to get the 
stress of surgery over with before the 
beginning of the year. 

CONCERNS. ABOUT SAFETY 


Another member of the council 
brought up concerns about the safety of 


“senior residents unable to park at the facil- 


ity. Due to the unavailability of parking at 
WCT East, her car had been vandalized, 
and on one occasion, she had the disturb- 
ing experience of being followed home to 
her residence from her car. 

Younger and more able-bodied staff 
workers had parking spaces reserved on 


’ the grounds, while residents who had no 


spaces reserved had to park off the 
grounds and walk in the dark to their 
apartments, taking the chance of being 
victims of crimes. Residents proposed a 
policy that at least those spaces left vacant 
by staff on evenings and weekends be 
given to residents. : 


APPLYING FOR SENIOR HOUSING 


The Christian Church Homes website 
is a way to begin an application for tenan- 
cy at one of the CCH residences. See the 
website at www.cchnc.org or phone at 
(510) 632-6712. 

If you wish to donate to CCH, contri- 
butions may be made by credit card by 
clicking on “support” on the black bar at 
the top of the home page. Checks may be 
sent to: Christian Church Homes, 303 
Hegenberger Road, Suite 201, Oakland, 
CA 94621.The contributions may be ear- 
marked to the East Building of Westlake 
Christian Terrace, if desired. 


70 and Determined 
by George Wynn 


It's strange 
to be an old man and 
begging for spare change 
and the coins don't give 
you any new joy. 


At seventy 
you're restless 

and depressed 

you fear the road 

but anything rather 
than face another day 
in the city by the bay. 


You pack your bag | 
start out on foot 
around dawn 
you cross the Oregon border 
embrace the trees 

you can breathe again. 


You'll find a job — 
albeit menial 
‘cause you don't 
plan on going back. 

You feel your confidence 
in your chest. 

After all you once 
worked everywhere: 
‘from picking 

potatoes in Maine 

to repairing boats — 

in Port-of-Spain. 
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Unknown Soldier of the : Cony etition 

Streets _by Ruth Shapin — . 
or Athletes at the Olympics a 

by Claes t; oe ; | Compete for the gold. oo | 

I spot your still, prone shape, - | Workers compete for jobs — 

Se : | To stay out of the cold. i 

F this great height 

eR ee died. Competition i is the life blood | 

‘Then your wings flutter. - Of our market economy 

Now you are a live man Though large corporations 

or a Shaggy angel. Up here May hold a ionopely 

atmychurchonahill,men __ Bankers take houses — 

have cut down sun-blocking ‘From the poor every day. 

Monterey pines, for roof solar. People die of illness — 

Stumps bleed fresh sap — _ : Because they cannot pay. 


trees wanting still - Me _ 
But now too late.  . 
My thoughts go blank & sad : 

missing that shaggy o green 
inthe coe 


Nations s compete. for Tesources, 


“WET NIGHT ON SUTTER STREET.” Painting by Christine Manion. oil on canvas 


In this haunting painting by Christine Hanlon, a homeless person sleeps on a card- 
board box outside an expensive clothing store in San Francisco on a rainy night. 


‘Peace and harmony? 


Tell Me There’s * Heaven 
by Chris Rea | 


: Can we all learn toshare 


; The wealth that we hold? _ 
The little girl she said tome _ Can we care for the poor _ 
What are these things that I can see Instead of the gold? 
Each night when I come home E 
from s = a | ‘Can we aye full ane 


Inour economy, 


And mama calls me in for tea | ‘So folks con contr bate a 


Oh every night a baby dies 


hiner nt seeped Deg shit sialic a i 


2. 

And every night a mama cries “And ie with dignity? | 
What makes those men do what they do Can we give an dacton : 
To make that person black and blue To all of our young | | . 
Grandpa says they’re happy now So they can learn skills” - a ; 
They sit with God in paradise : And feel they belong? : 
With angels’ wings and still somehow Weean have (ood aa shelter 
teas one ribet se And medienre tis | 

ell me there’s a heaven : I i 

ING : _ Basic rights for all, / 
Tell me that it’s true ONCE... ' a : 


‘by Claire J. Baker | 


Once at crossroads 
of growing Uy up, 


| a me and for you. _ 


Tell me there’s a reason 

Why I’m seeing what I do 

Tell me there’s a heaven 

| Where all those people go © 

Tell me they’re all happy now 
Papa tell me that it’s so. 

So do tell her that it’s true 

That there’s a place for me and ‘you 
Where hungry children smile and say 
We wouldn’t have no other way 
That every painful crack of bone 
Is a step along the way 
Every wrong done is a game plan 
To that great and joyful day 


who’s looking out 
ee dogs? _ 


Now, iifeuiies later 
once she tells herself 
sheisasurvivor 
she becomes a seed, — 
a flower, 8. 


‘The traveler again 
— his a 


Rescued By Eternity 
(reflection on night streets) 

iby Claire J: Baker , 
| 


Amazing light the darkness lends 


from a star-burst sky. | And I’m looking at the father 
So luminous it never ends. and the son 
this light amazing darkness lends And I’m looking at the mother 
| lifting from low to high. and the daughter 
: | Amazing, light of darkness lends / And I’m watching them in tears of pain 
for all a star-burst 8 _ And I’m watching them suffer 


Don’t tell that little girl 


While the Poor Weep | 
by George Wynn 


Street Philosophers 


Quaker Peace and > 


Our country's been ‘corpsed’ 


I call you friends,” says Jesus.* 
‘Friends of nonviolent struggle, 
‘through vulnerable tax-resistance, __ 
through the heavy drudgery __ | 

of educating in 2012 the nation 

about the perils of nuclear weapons, 

_and nuclear power. 

Activism should generate 


the clam chowder tastes to them 


‘in Old Town Pinole, where oldsters 
hang on to dusty secrets of survival 
under middle-class stars. 


ruled by the corporate master 


while we've been asleep i | by George Wynn 

the rich are getting richer Freedom from the _ | He barely sits down at a table 

oa ne and queens Nuclear Threat _ | of old men like himself at 

while the poor weep ' ; ny's ki 

atid Watch as the econome — need to leave apartment, grab a cart, : by Maureen Hartmann | ee ee : uate =F 
en _ | when they lick their lips wide 

a high wire act — teeters roll my proof of ay mig to dumpster “I shall not call you servants anymore, _| and show him how super 

on the brink of disaster & recycle bins in this senior complex y ym : : y 


These men are all famous 
street philosophers with 
long nicotine-stained fingers 
They've been on the street forever 
Hardened men pass by and extend 
_ | their hands 

proud to be considered their friend 


A shadow of the corpse _ 
is all that's left of the democratic 
way of life and the Statue 

of Liberty has been transformed 
into the corporate giantess 
squeezing the life out of the 99% 


Need to dispose of my garbage/trash 
butit'scold,darkandI lack 

the courage to feel uncomfortable. 

Am housed. But sometimes I wonder: 


: 
i 
: 


bo 


SD RW ODA SEE ANNA A EE eH Ei as 


what if I were Tomes fear and anger, leading to : 
_an effort to stop federal spending This month being his first 
For O1 One ' Who ‘Suffers SS EEe OED _., Of billions on Wall Street to make out there on the wild side 
by Claire J. Baker ; We Bi Billow _| _ those metallic monsters since he faced up to eviction 
I h by Sue Ellen Pect | that eat up funds he's scared shitless 
cannot change tiie : © En FE EClOr which could feed the famished mea 
chemicals i in your brain, ‘Wide as soreow. | land house tie hoe Disgraced to be in their presence 
i | ; = for nothing bothers them 

emotional chasms, but | spare as scorn | “The arms race kills without war!””** 

I cal et Your yess. ‘unspoken as fragility’s marrow, Jesus Christ!! not even the freeze tonight 
share with you the — we billow oe Se him 

jor kindness. — _we dance the morrow awake. | ** Dorothy Solle and if not.— so be itt 


